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MR. BIERSTADT'S "MOUNTAIN SHEEP." 

MR. BIERSTADT'S painting, reproduced for the 
present issue by the artotype process, gives a 
graphic idea of the peculiar species of wild or mountain 
sheep found throughout the Rocky Mountains and Sierra 
Nevadas. The avis tnontana, as zoologists call the mountain 
sheep, is much larger than the ordinary domestic sheep, 
and the horns of the male are so immense as to fully justify 
the popular name of " bighorn,", bestowed upon the animal. 
The wonderful stories that are told of mountain sheep 
leaping down sheer precipices and alighting on their horns, 
savor more of fiction than of fact, but it is safe to say that 
no aniinal of America is such a born mountain climber. No 
peak is too high, no pinnacle of rock is too steep to be sur- 
mounted by these sure-footed beasts ; in the lofty solitudes 
of our western wilds the scent of man or wolf sends thern 
flying to inaccessible retreats, and so alert and agile aire 
they, that their extinction need not soon be feared. With 
his well-known love of the sublime in nature, Mr. Bierstadt 
has done well to go up among the clouds and eternal snows 
of the American Alps to depict for us these hardy climbers 
in their chosen haunts. 



THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

THE Fifty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, which opened April 7 th and 
will close May 17th, is generally conceded to be the best 
exhibition ever held by the Academy. There are seven 
hundred and nine works exhibited — a less number than last 
year or the year before — but the pictures have been selected 
from the vast number sent in with wise discrimination in 
the main, and show an average of merit considerably higher 
than usual. One notices, in the first place, that there is 
evidence of greater attention having been paid to choice of 
subject than heretofore ; second, that there is a great gen- 
eral improvement in technique, and third, that the work 
shown this year is more distinctively American throughout 
than has usually been the case in latter-day exhibitions. 

In the early days of American art, the subject of the 
picture was the chief consideration of the artist, and correct 
drawing, the proper ideas of relation and feeling for quali- . 
ties were matters to which comparatively slight attention 
was paid. Benjamin West, though he lived in England, 
exerted a strong influence upon the early art of America. 
His tremendous canvases, full of vigor— but full of faults 
nevertheless — overawed the average American mind, which 
thought it saw great art in what was little more than great 
conception. For many years the principal pictures painted 



in this country were of this same general nature ; excellent 
in thought, but poor in expression. However, here and 
there an artist, with clearer artistic appreciation than the 
others, appeared, and we were given approximate excellence 
in what might be called the grammar of art ; but it is a fact 
that serious study from nature, the employment of the 
living model and a real striving for the expression of truth 
in quality only began to be common among American artists 
in the memory of men now living ! 

After the American painters, as a class, had drifted along 
for a score or more of years, attempting to tell stories on 
their canvases in a weak, ungrammatical way, the influence 
of the Diisseldorf school began to impress itself upon the 
country, and the artists then began to pay more attention 
to their drawing and to the rendition of qualities. But in 
following the new idea, they came to disregard, to a great 
degree, the question of what they should paint, and so, aside 
from landscape and portraiture, there was little painted that 
was valuable for the thought conveyed. The influence of 
the Diisseldorf school was waning when Pre-Raphaelitism 
found followers here. The tendency of this led to a greater 
consideration of the minutiae of detail, while breadth and 
proper relations were almost lost sight of by those who 
drifted into the movement and followed it in its extreme 
phases. After this there was a general relapse for a time, 
and American art drifted lazily along — all that was good in 
it being kept alive by perhaps a dozen men — until, within 
the past ten or twelve years, when the modern foreign 
influences began to creep in ; first, through the importation 
of some good foreign pictures, and second, through the 
return of young Americans who had been studying abroad. 
The effect of these at first was gradual, though it was 
unmistakable. Matters were mending- — but very slowly — 
when the wave of " impressionism " rolled oyer the country. 
Impressionism, in its true sense, is the true art, but what 
popularly bore the name of impressionism in the recent 
craze was nothing more nor less than a certain exaggerated 
suggestiveness that might be termed " cleverness " in some 
cases, while it was no more than vulgar presumptionVand 
ostentation in others. The extremist of the new reaction 
declared that all of the old art was weak and bad; that 
it was prosy and commonplace and all untrue. In impres- 
sionism alone dwelt all the poetry there was in art. The 
art writers of the day were nearly all engulfed in the 
sweeping tide, and they too cried out for the greatness of 
impressionism. "Breadth" became a mighty word in the 
mouths of the new leaders, and hundreds of young persons 
who were unequal to the requirements of the Antique 
and the Life schools, saw success ahead in the palette knife. 
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The Goldsmith's Daughter. — D. Huntington, P. N. A. 



The present Academy Exhibition gives a very much fairer and 
better showing of the true condition of American Art to-day than 
any words can give. The representation is full and thorough. 
Every influence in our Art to-day is shown. Men who have not ad- 
vanced mark the advancement of others who have, and to one 
familiar with the Academy exhibitions of the past three years, 
the exhibition shows a very marked advancement, not only in 
the general average of the art exhibited, but in the works of a 
number of men whose honest efforts have been conspicuous in 
previous exhibitions. 

As the visitor ascends the staircase in the corridor, he faces 
two interesting pictures on the line, at the sides of the entrance to 
the North Gallery. One of them, by William Bliss Baker, gives 
us a glimpse of a "Woodland Brook " at the close of an autumn 
. day. The leaves have nearly all fallen from the trees, half cover 
the ground, and float upon the water, caught here and there by 
the stones in the bed of the stream. Through the trees the light 
comes with charming effect, falling upon the water in the middle- 
ground and giving value to the shadows in the foreground and 
the hazy distance in which the eye loses itself. This picture, 
faithfully painted from Nature, is more than a mere transcrip- 
tion of a picturesque scene ; into it has been painted much of 
the spirit of Nature. 

Mr. M'Cord's picture, "The Ice Harvest," on the other side 
of the doorway, is a faithful rendition of a pleasing effect late 
in the afternoon of a winter day, and contains much. to interest 
one. Harry Chase's " Battery Park, New York," is a painting 
that takes one out of doors and makes him feel the v/ind and 
chill of an April day. For atmospheric quality and the ex- 



Art af last'was to be emancipated from labor. Painstaking 
drawing was to be done away with. The true artist, his 
soul surcharged with poetry, henceforth should find in art 
only a delightful recreation. 

But the vigor of the extreme impressionists died out. 
The painted " impressions " were not popular with picture 
buyers. Yet the movement had worked a most beneficent 
effect upon American art; the wiser of the artists saw in the 
best works of the followers of the "revolution" much that 
was good. Men who had worked in ruts for years began to 
find wherein they had been weak, and strove to correct 
themselves. On the other hand, some of those who had 
been swept along by the impressionistic tide, saw the danger 
ahead, were wise in time, and began to work for truth in 
outline, truth in color and truth in texture. The best men 
of the two schools began to approach each other closely 
upon common ground, and the Art of America began to 
hold up her head. For the past few years, American Art 
has advanced mainly in the direction of realization in qual- 
ity, while the subjective part has been made almost sub- 
servient to the technical. Now, however, the importance of 
having thoughts as well as the capability of expression 
appears to have asserted itself. Pictures are now being 
painted, not alone to show the extreme cleverness or dex- 
terity of the artist in the use of his media, but to transmit 
to us thoughts and impressions worthy of record in elegant 
language. Noble thoughts, nobly expressed, in painting or 
in language, alone will give us noble art or noble literature. 




' See- Saw, Margery Daw." — Seymour J. Guy, N. A. 
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— another picture in the corridor that honors its position — is a 
study of a mental condition rather than of a merely physical 
ideal. Mr Champney has pictured Ophelia as standing, with a 
book held open in her hands, gazing vacantly into space, appa- 
rently half-crazed by the troubles which have crowded upon her. 
Hamlet, having soliloquised upon the evils of existence, has 
paused, and noting her attitude and expression — suggestive of 
prayer for strength to bear her trials — in his own trouble cries : 

" Nymph, in thy orisons be all my sins remembered." 
The large painting over the door to the North gallery, " The 
Fisherman's Return," by Mrs. Chadwick, is a picture of many 
excellencies and some faults. It depicts a charming scene from 
real life, the father seated on the edge of his boat, tossing his de- 



A Summer Ev 



-Kruseman Van Elten, N. A. 



pression of motion in the sky and water, the picture is remarkable ; 
moreover,, it has a historical value in being a clearly recognizable 
portrait of an interesting locality. Miss Dodson's large painting, 
over the door leading into the South gallery, is an ambitious work 
giving evidence of careful study. The subject is the initiation of a 
descendant of Bacis into the mysteries of augury. An old priestess 
is examining the bleeding entrails of several fowls which lie on 
an altar before her, from which she derives prophecies of dire import. 
The neophyte, horror stricken, covers her ears with her hands, to 
shut out the awful words. The picture tells an interesting story 
well, and is full of dramatic action. J. Wells Champney's " Ophelia" 
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A Cloudy Day. — J. A. S. Monks. 



" Good Night."— T. W. Wood, V. P. N. A. 

lighted child in the air, while the mother stand- 
ing on a stone not completely covered by the 
water, with basket under her arm, awaits a report 
of the result of the last cruise. 

Entering the North gallery, one of the first 
pictures to attract attention is " The Life Line" 
by Winslow Homer, a painting full of dramatic 
power, strong in the rendition of its various ele- 
ments, instructive and interesting to a fascinating 
degree. The artist has chosen a noble subject, 
— a life risked to save life. We look into the 
trough of a tremendous sea, above which, stretch- 
ing through the crests of the lifted waves, extends 
the " life line" from the wreck (faintly suggested 
by a torn sail seen through the mist on the 
extreme left) to the shore, hidden away beyond 
the waves on the right. From the line is sus- 
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Through the Willows — H. Bolton Jones, N. A. 

pended a chair, in which is seated a member of the life-saving 
service holding in his arms the unconscious form of a woman 
whose fingers are clasped upon the rope with a rigid grip. Her wet 
garments cling about her, torn by the waves in places. The man's 
face is hidden by a muffler blown in front of it by the heavy wind. 
Looking upon this furious sea and perilous situation, so thrilling in 
its realism, one may almost forget that he is looking simply at a 
picture. Thomas Moran's " Gathering Storm, Long Island," James 
D. Smillie's " Pond's Outlet," Krusemen Van Elten's " Summer 
Evening," Jervis M'Entee's "Yellow Autumn Woods," and R. M 
Shurtleff's " By the Still Water," contain much of the poetry of Na- 
ture. F. K. M. Rehn's " Little Good Harbor Beach, Massachusetts 
Coast," J. C. Nicoll's "Sunlight on the Sea," and "The Wild 
New England Shore," by W. T. Richards, are marines differing 
greatly in methods of treatment, yet all excellent in quality. 
" How it Happened," by M. Angelo Woolf, shows the interior 
of a tenement room, where a number of the inhabitants of the 
house have been brought together by an accident to a forlorn look- 
ing little boy who stands with bandaged arm in the foreground, 
while a middle aged woman is explaining to the sympathetic visitors 
"how it happened." The expressions on the various faces are 
well drawn. One woman, with brows drawn down, seems almost to 
feel the pain the child has suffered, and a pale sickly looking 
girl half hides her face in the bosom of a companion. There are 




several children in the group, with faces ex- 
pressive of curiosity, sympathy, and a dispo- 
sition to regard the victim almost in the light 
of a hero. The picture illustrates a not 
uncommon page in tenement-house life ; it 
is interesting not only in its story, but in the 
manner in which it tells the story. " Maiden 
Meditation," by Benoni Irwin, depicts a bright 
looking child, pausing in the reading of a 
book, with an expression of grave seriousness 
in her face that is very charming. " Adagio," 
by Frederick W. Freer, shows a young 
woman in a pink satin dress, seated at a piano 
near an open window. " The Bill of Fare," 
by P. P. Ryder ; " Gathering Wild Flowers," 
by Mary Kollock ; " Under the Weather," by 




A Fresh . 



-M. F. De Haas, N. A. 



By the Still IValer.—R. M. Shurtleff, A. N. A. 

J. G. Brown ; A Cross-Road Bridge," by G. H. 
M'Cord, and " Philomena," by Charles Sprague 
Pearce, are well worthy of notice. By G. W. 
Brenneman is a small, carefully painted picture 
of an " Antiquarian," and there is a portrait of 
the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, by President Hun- 
tington, and a portrait of the Hon. Charles J. 
Folger, by Eastman Johnson. By George H. 
Story is " The Broken Vase," — a child with a 
serious expression, holding a broken vase in her 
hand. 

In the East Gallery, on the centre of the 
main wall, is "The Mother," by J. Alden Weir; 
a study made in Holland. Near this are Words- 
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worth Thompson's " Moorish Hunters Returning to Tangier," over a stretch 
of sandy desert ; " Good Doggie," a domestic study by E. Wood Perry ; 
"Bracing Up," an old man whom E. L. Henry has persuaded to pour him- 
self out a glass of apple-jack, and another old man who is being made to 
shave himself, by P. P. Ryder. By George C. Lambdin is a picture of a 
smiling young woman. On the opposite side of the gallery, "Good Night," 
by T. W. Wood, is a charming candle-light effect. A colored nurse has 
brought a pretty child, attired in her night dress, into the room to bid us 
good-night. The child shades the bright light with her hand, and we have 
its effect upon the incident and accessories of the picture without having 
the light itself by its superior power take our attention from the real point 
of interest. u Solitaire," by E. Wood Perry, is a carefully painted picture, 
showing a young woman seated in a handsome apartment deep in the intri- 
cacies of the game of cards which gives the title to the work. "The 
Knitting Lesson," by William Morgan, is a pleasing picture of two peasant 
children in characteristic costume. There are several interesting landscapes 
in this gallery, among which may be mentioned William L Sonntag's" Edge 
of a Pond, Maine;" "An October Evening," by D. W. Tryon ; "Through 
the Willows," by H. Bolton Jones; "Long Island Scenery," by J. W. 
Casilear ; " The Napanock Meadows," by William Hart ; " Turning the 
Fallow," by Thomas B. Craig; "After the Frost," by J. Francis Murphy, 
and " A Cloudy Day," with a flock of sheep, by J. A. S. Monks. An effective 
" Interior of St. Mark's, Venice," is by Otto H. Bacher. " Waiting for Mac- 
kerel," by M. F. H. De Haas, depicts an effect of light coming through the 
fog over the water early in the morning ; " Sur la Grand Route;' by Arthur 
Hoeber, shows a French peasant woman and child walking along a highway ; 
" Tessa," by Frederick Dielman, is the head of a bright faced child ; " Little 
Pets," by A. F. Tait, is a characteristic picture of some young chickens. 




Ophelia. — J. Wells Champney, A. N. A. 
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A Dreamer — Hamilton Hamilton. 



The South Gallery contains more than a quarter of the whole 
number of pictures in the exhibition. As one enters from the East 
Gallery, the first picture on the line is " Uninvited Guests," by E. L. 
Henry, in which an old man has fallen asleep at the table after a 
noon-time meal, and a number of chickens have come in and taken 
possession of the feast ; " Primavere," by G. Ruger Donoho, shows 
a peasant girl gathering primroses, and " Keene Valley, Adirondacks," 
is a picturesque scene by J. B. Bristol; " The Rat Retired from the 
World," from one of La Fontaine's fables, is the subject of a well- 
painted picture by J. H, Dolph; another picture by E. L. Henry, 

In the Roaring Forties," gives a scene on shipboard on a breezy 
day. By George H. Smillie, is a charmingly painted " Summer Morn- 
ing on Long Island," and Robert C. Minor contributes an "Evening," 
containing much poetical suggestiveness. 

On the centre of the east wall of the South Gallery hangs a "Portrait 
of the late Mr. Julius Hallgarten," the founder of the Hallgarten 
National Academy Exhibition Prizes, painted by President Hunting- 
ton, and presented to the Academy by a number of the friends of 
the late Mr. Hallgarten. "The Morning Ride," by Arthur Parton, 
gives a bright summer morning effect on a picturesque Pennsylvania 
hillside. "A Capmaker at Work," by Henry Alexander, is a strong 
work technically ; the man is seated at a machine near a window 
which looks out upon brick walls. The qualities throughout the picture 
are truthfully rendered. "The Wine Tasters," by William H. Beard, 
shows a number of brown bears in a cellar holding high carnival. It 
is quaint in conception and effective in composition. "A Norther in 
the Gulf of Mexico," is a stretch of turbulent water with a glowing 
streak of sky, by Thomas Moran, and is full of vigorous movement. 
"Boughs for Christmas," by James M. Hart; "When the Dew is on 
the Grass," by N. S. Jacobs Smillie ; " Evening," by F. Schuchardt, Jr., 
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A Woodland Brook — Decline of an Autumn Day. — William Bliss Baker, 



and " A Country Home," by R. Swain Gifford, are pictures 
that will repay careful observation. " The Wedding Dress," 
by Charles D. Weldon, is the most ambitious picture this artist 
has painted thus far, 
and is technically 
most admirable. A 
lady in deep mour- 
ning is offering a 
white satin dress for 
sale or for an ad- 
vance of money. 
The interior of the 
shop is filled with 
exquisitely carved 
cabinets, superb 
rugs, costumes, mu- 
sical instruments, 
and various objects 
which combine to 
produce rich effects 
in composition and 
color. By Constant 
Mayer, is a " Man- 
dolin Player," a 
bright young Italian 
girl, seated at the 
base of a monument, 

playing a mandolin with easy, graceful movement. 
"The Old Road to the Sea," by Worthington Whittredge, 
is a view on a sunny summer morning on the Rhode Island 
coast. Near it is a 
"Portrait of the Rev. 
Dr. M'Cosh," by 
Eastman Johnson, 
which will be appre- 
ciated by Princeton 
College men. Fred- 
erick A. Bridgman 
is represented by a 
" First Lesson in 
Arabic," and Alice 
Barber, by a portrait 
of a child, seated in 
a quaint old- 
fashioned chair ; in- 
teresting for its 
composition, color 
and qualities, aside 
from its value as a 
portrait. M. F. H. 
De Haas, in " A 
Fresh Breeze," has 
well realized the title 
of his picture, which 

is a view out over Massachusetts Bay, with a fishing smack 
coming toward the spectator. " The Courtship of Miles 
Standish," by C. Y. Turner, shows John Alden on his visit 
to the fair Priscilla, and is a conscientiously painted picture. 




The Knitting Lesson.— -C. W. Conant. 



Edward Gay's " Waving Grain," is a bright impression of a 
summer day, and A. H. Wyant's " Forenoon, Adirondacks," 
is a lookout over a wild, rugged piece of country under a 

morning effect, and 
is charmingly paint- 
ed. By J. G. Brown, 
"The Wounded 
Playfellow," shows a 
number of children 
in the street binding 
up the wounded 
limb of a dog. "The 
Summer Moon," by 
Henry A. Loop, is 
an idyllic picture 
representing a wom- 
an and child enjoy- 
ing the music of the 
reeds near the bor- 
der of a lake, across 
which the sun is set- 
ting in a crimson sky. 
The subject is treat- 
ed with Mr. Loop's 
usual delicacy and 
grace. "A Bouquet 
of Oaks," by Charles 
H. Miller, is an autumn effect on Long Island, and is full 
of the spirit of Nature. 

Seymour J. Guy, in " See Saw, Margery Daw," has ex- 
quisitely portrayed 
an incident of home 
life, under a candle- 
light effect. A 
mother is playing 
with herhalf-dressed 
infant, and a child 
stands beside them 
with interested ex- 
pression. As a color 
composition, the pic- 
ture is exceptionally 
fine, the gradations 
being expressed 
with marvelous sub- 
tlety and truthful- 
ness. Louis Moeller's 
picture, " Puzzled," 
has attracted much 
attention for its 
wonderful tech- 
nique, which is not 
unlike that of 
Meissonier, with 
which it is fairly comparable. An old philosopher is seen 
seated in his study, with globes and maps about him, deep 
in the consideration of some geographical problem. Miss 
Conant's " Knitting Lesson " is a creditable picture, hung 
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too high to be seen to advantage. " A Charity Home," 
by Francis Miller, shows a number of old women engaged 
at light tasks in one of the city institutions. William Ma- 
grath has produced rich effects in color and chiar-oscuro in 
a small picture en- 
titled, "A Sop for 
Neddy," showing a 
donkey feeding in a 
stable. 

"On Herring Run, 
near Baltimore, Md., 
is an autumnal land- 
scape of pleasing 
subject, by H. Bol- 
ton Jones, over 
which is a Dalecar- 
lian interior by T. 
de Thulstrap, show- 
ing a family assem- 
bled for worship. 
" An Old-Time 
Melody," by Percy 
Moran, shows a 
young lady in old- 
fashioned costume, 
seated at a harpsi- 
chord before a win- 
dow, through which 
the light comes with 

charming effect. By George B. Butler, Jr., is " A 
Capri Lace Maker," and by Harry Chase, one of his 
characteristic and realistic Dordrecht pictures. " Morning 
at Lakeside, Michigan," is a bright landscape by Charles 
Harry Eaton. "Please May I Keep Him?" by L. E. 
Wilmarth, shows a boy pleading with his mother for per- 
mission to keep a 
rather sorry-looking 
dog he has picked up 
somewhere. The dog 
apprehensively ap- 
pears to be awaiting 
the verdict. Arthur 
Quartley in " Digni- 
ty and Impudence," 
contrasts a stately 
ship coming up the 
bay with a tug which 
jauntily steams past 
it. Edward Moran 
is represented by 
"Crab Catching, 
Greenport, State n 
Island." 

" In the Land of 
Promise, Castle Garden," by Charles F. Ulrich, shows 
a number of newly arrived immigrants of typical charac- 
teristics. Mr. Ulrich has not only painted for us the 
people themselves, but gives us an insight to their 




Happy Hours. — Wm. H. Lippincott. 




The Wild New England Shore.— W. T. Richards. 



thoughts and feelings through their faces. " After Sun- 
down " is a poetic landscape, by Charles Warren Eaton. 
" Happy Hours," by William H. Lippincott, presents sev- 
eral children in a handsomely furnished parlor, and is a pic- 
ture carefully drawn, 
brilliant in color, 
and containing some 
excellent realiza- 
tions in quality. 
Over the door lea- 
ding into the East 
Gallery is a large pic- 
ture by Julian O. 
Davidson, -" The 
Battle of Lake 
Champlain," one of 
the very rare histori- 
cal pictures painted 
lately in America. 

In the West gal- 
lery, President Hun- 
tington's " Gold- 
smith's Daughter " 
occupies a place of 
honor. She is a 
dark-haired, dark- 
eyed Florentine girl 
of a rich, generous 
type of beauty, at- 
tired in a costume of rich crimsom brocade of the period 
of Raphael. Near it hangs Mr. Howland's picture, " The 
Veterans of 1812," illustrated and described in last month's 
Art Union. "A Dreamer," by Hamilton Hamilton, is a 
young girl sitting on a rock, at the top of a high hill, look- 
ing toward the setting sun, the full moon rising behind her 

at her left. The 
picture contains 
contrasting lights 
which produce sing- 
ularly delicate ef- 
fects. The dying 
sunlight casts a rosy 
glow upon the figure 
from in front, while 
the light from over- 
head gives a pale 
bluish effect. "The 
Spoils of a Garden," 
showing a young 
woman arranging 
roses in a vase, is by 
Walter Satterlee, and 
is a pleasing picture. 
" On the Marne," by 
George A. M'Kinstry, is a poetically suggestive painting 
of a cool gray day in early summer, in the charming 
valley not far from Paris. A child with an armful of 
quaintly costumed dolls is entitled "The Chinese must 
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The Battery Park, New York.— Harry Chase, A. N. A. 



go ; " it is the work of F. Schuchardt, Jr. " Who's 
Afraid," by William H. Beard, shows a number of rabbits 
which have suddenly come across a fox asleep in the under- 
growth. The expression of terror in their faces is well 
realized, and the fox is moved to laughter as he guardedly 
watches their consternation out of one eye. Walter Shir- 
law's " Gossip," depicts several women gathered about one 
of the public fountains in Holland, exchanging the news of 
the day. In artistic grouping, in color, quality and in the 
story told, the picture is an eminent success. We are not 
only shown the women, but we are taught something of 
their lives. " In Winter Quarters," Stephen Parrish 
gives a sunset effect with a view of a portion of river front 
at Trenton, N. J. David Neal's picture, " Oliver Cromwell, 
of Ely, visits Mr. John Milton," shows the protector stand- 
ing in a handsomely appointed room; Milton is seen seated 
at an organ in a small apartment beyond, doubtless un- 
aware of the presence of his visitor. A group of pictures 
exceedingly bright and vivid in color hangs on the East 
wall ; J. F. Cropsey's " Lake Thrasemine, 
Italy ; " Albert Bierstadt's " Near Mon- 
terey, California," and Julian Davidson's 
"U. S. Frigate, * Constitution,' Escaping 
from the British Fleet." Rhoda Holmes 
Nicholls has an excellently painted picture 
entitled " Mendicant Monks, Venice," 
showing the interior of a Venetian Court- 
yard. 

" Retaliation," by Frederick S. Church, 
is in the same artistic vein as his " Pan- 
dora" in the recent Water Color Exhibition. 
A young woman has imprisoned a cupid 
and is tormenting him through the wires of 
his cage. In color, the picture is a combi- 
nation of pinks and light greens. By 
William Page there is an excellent and in- 
teresting portrait of Hiram Powers, painted 
in Florence about 1848. 

The North-West Gallery contains some 
excellent pictures this year. The place of 



honor is occuiped by Bruce Crane's 
"Waning Year," a stretch of New Jer- 
sey landscape late in November, just 
before sunset. This is the most real- 
istic piece of work Mr. Crane has done 
thus far. It is an admirable transcription 
of Nature and is poetic in its sentiment. 
"The Winnowers," by Edward E. Sim- 
mons is another of the important pic- 
tures of the Exhibition ; its effect of 
light in the sky is realistic and the 
figures are well drawn. Among other 
pictures in this gallery which are wor- 
thy of notice are " La Cameraderie," by. 
Mrs. L. L. Williams, — a child with some 
goats in a field in Burgundy ; " The 
Return of the Labrador Fishing Boats," 
by William Bradford; "Monmouth 
New Jersey," by Francis A. Silva ; "The Last 
—A young girl putting the finishing touches to 
Brownscombe ; "In the Studio," 
a portrait study," 



Beach, 
Look,' 

her toilet — by Jennie 
by W. H. Churchill, and " Jeannette, 



by Frederick W. Freer. By Arthur Quartley is a marine, 
containing a handsome yacht and a freight boat, bearing 
the title : " Lofty and Lowly." Frank Waller is represented 
by " Hop-Picking, Cooperstown, N. Y. ; " L. M. Wiles 
by " St. Catherine's Window, Dryburgh Abbey, England ; " 
Alfred Fredericks by " Cinderella and her Godmother," 
and William Morgan by " La Sortie" — the latter a merry 
crowd of school-boys, just released from lessons, form- 
ing in line of march with various extemporized weapons. 
By T. Addison Richards is a picturesque view " In the 
Valley of the Delaware ; " by Edward Gay, " Haymaking;" 
by Joseph Lyman, a "View in St. Augustine, Fla.," and by 
T. L. Smith, "A Winter Night in the Country." 

In an article of this kind it is impossible either to men- 
tion all the pictures which are worthy of notice or to go 
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The Morning Ride. — Arthur Parton, A. N. A. 

into any extended special criticism. The object of the 
article is to give a fair idea of the exhibition to those who 
may not be able to visit the Academy; to suggest some of 
the pictures which are most apt to interest the spectator, to 
those who have not yet seen them but intend to do so, and 
to help those who have already seen them to recall them. 

The illustrations herewith presented are from Mr. Kurtz's 
National Academy Notes — a publication now in its fourth 
year, which comes to us greatly improved both in form and 
contents. This year's book contains all the matter of the 
complete official catalogue, with diagrams of the galleries, 
showing the positions on the walls of all the pictures. One 
hundred and twenty-three illustrations are given — drawn 
by the artists from their paintings, and accompanied by 
biographical notices of the artists and descriptive comments 
upon the pictures. There is also included a history of the 
National Academy, with some account of its foundation, 
membership, government, exhibitions, schools, etc., and a 
brief account is given of the various art attractions of New 
York. The book is a very complete record of the exhi- 
bition. * * * 



THE SUCCESS OF THE EXHIBITION. 

Up to the close of the second week of the Exhibition, the 
sales have amounted to nearly thirty thousand dollars — the 
largest record of sales for the period ever made at the 
Academy, and especially remarkable considering the de- 
pressed condition of the picture market during the past 
winter. Only a few days ago, a prominent dealer in foreign 
paintings told the writer that the past season had been the 



worst he had experienced for years, though his house had 
an abundance of first class paintings on hand. Reports 
from the studios have been of the same nature — with a few 
noteworthy exceptions — and the results of the Water Color, 
Art Union and other exhibitions have been very discourag- 
ing. The successful opening at the Academy will not only 
encourage those who have sold pictures, but those who have 
been depressed by the generally stagnant condition of 
affairs through the winter. 



THE NATIONAL ACADEMY PRIZES. 

Since the above has been put in type, the exhibitors' 
meeting for the award by ballot of the Clarke and Hall- 
garten prizes has been held, and for the first time these 
prizes have been awarded. The result of the awards 
caused little surprise as it was not materially different from 
the general popular decision. These prizes and the method 
of their award have been described already in The Art 
Union. 

The Clarke Prize of $300, " for the best American figure 
composition painted in the United States, by an American 
citizen, not a member of the Academy," was awarded to 
Charles F. Ulrich, for his painting "In the Land of Pro- 
mise " showing a room full of immigrants at Castle Garden. 
The first of the three Hallgarten Prizes — of $300, $200, and 
$100, respectively, "for the best pictures painted in the 
United States by American citizens, under thirty-five years 
of age, and shown in the annual Academy exhibition " — was 
voted Louis Moeller for his picture, "Puzzled." The second 
prize was given to Charles Y. Turner for his " Courtship of 
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Miles Standish," and the third, to William Bliss Baker for 
his " Woodland Brook, — Decline of an Autumn Day." The 
Clarke Prize and the first and third Hallgarten Prizes were 
awarded on the first ballot; the second Hallgarten Prize 
was voted on the second ballot. It is a noteworthy fact 
that all of the prize-winners have been students at some 
time in the National Academy Schools. 



A LONDON LETTER. 

London, April 3, 1884. 

WITH the going out of the first month of Spring, 
which this year has been lamb-like in the extreme, 
the Artists' show-Sunday has also come and gone. The year's 
pictures have been 
finished; shown in 
the studios to 
friends and critics, 
and passed on to 
the various exhibi- 
tions. Now the 
Artists breathe free 
once more, and 
many of them have 
already packed 
their trunks and 
started off to sweet 
country-places in 
England or to for- 
eign storehouses of 
beauty, to renew 
their spirits and 
seek out "sub- 
jects " for the art 

of another year. The weather being so mild and warm at 
home will tempt many to remain in England who usually go 
where the east wind does not so often blow. 

A recent tour of the studios was made with great pleasure, 
and from what I have seen in them, I think the public will 
have no reason to complain of the feast which has been pre- 
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pared for it in the Royal 
Academy, Grosvenor Gal- 
lery and other, smaller, 
exhibitions. 

Among Americans sending 
pictures to England for ex- 
hibition, Mr. Abbey and 
Mrs. Merritt are prominent. 
The former has a large wa- 
ter-color for the Institute, 
called " Stony Ground " — a 
Puritan preacher holding 
forth to a party of young 
women seated around an old- 
fashioned oak table by an 
open fire-place. The 
preacher appears to be di- 
recting his discourse es- 
pecially to one of the young ladies, whose thoughts seem 
far away. 

Mrs. Merritt shows a portrait of Mrs. Coleman, and a 
large picture, suggested by the poem "La belle dame sans 
mercie." In the former, the pose is graceful — the tone and 
color are good and the execution is masterly. The other 
picture is more ambitious, but less satisfactory on the whole, 
though the color is rich and quiet. Mrs. Merritt also sends 
to the exhibition a portrait picture of Tennyson's two sons. 
Many of your readers will remember with pleasure Mr 
Alfred Parsons, who is well known in New York art circles. 
His two landscapes, it is to be hoped, will have as good 
place in the exhibitions as they deserve. The largest and 
most striking one is going to the Royal Academy. The 

quieter and more 
poetical one is for 
the Grosvenor. 
They are among 
the very best land- 
scape works of the 
year. The subjects 
were found in 
Warwickshire, by 
the banks of the 
gentle Avon. 
There is to be seen 
in this work an un- 
usual combination 
of breadth with 
elaboration of de- 
tail, skilfully har- 
monized and 
brought into right 
relation with the 
whole. It is realistic Art with a very personal and poetic 
element infused into it. 

Mr. Boughton has an important single figure subject for 
the Royal Academy, called the " Handmaiden of the Fields," 
a robust country girl carrying a load of cabbages. 
The most remarkable work by an outsider going to the 



